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BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


Ludwig Zamenhof, who he? 
Well, he was a Polish 
physician (1859-1917) and 
the person who invented 
Esperanto. But far more 
significant is the fact of 
his having 14 letters in his 
name, all of themdifferent, 
andthus, in TAC's patented 
numbering scheme, scores 
14:14! Zamenhof (sometimes 
spelt Samenhof - still okay) 
thus outdoes the wonderful 
13:13 pairing of Greek/ 
Luxembourg Eurovision song- 
stress Vicky Leandros and 
current West Indian paceman 
Courtney Walsh: surely a 
marriage made in heaven! A 
near-miss (or near-ms) is 
Emily Pankhurst: 14:14 on the 
face of it, but really called 
Emmeline. She did however 
have a daughter Christabel — 
10:10 9:9. The question now 
is, are there any 15:15 
people? Or a 15:15 place, 
beating the current title 
holder, Bricklehampton? 
Someone out there must know 
—and anyway, with another 
hellish Xmas Quiz coming up 
next issue, it's time to 
start warming up... (Thanks 
to James Cunnane and Alan 
Blanco for mad info. ) 


TAC has two subscribers named 
Ian Johnston, one of whom 
reports finding a pair of 
binocs on the north side of 
Schiehallion at NN730563 on 
Sunday 21st May. Anyone who 
thinks they might be theirs, 
phone Tan on 0161-7616563 


TAC being awalking, rather 
than climbing, fanzine means 
it isn't really the place to 
offer opinions about the 
recent K2 tragedy. Suffice it 
to say that your editor 
checked through the postings 
in two relevant Internet 
bulletin boards: the largely 
American rec.climbing and 
the British uk.rec.climbing. 
Whilst the former were furi- 
ously bickering and flaming 
over the ethics of altitude 
climbing when you have kids, 
the British version — where 
many folk presumably knew 
Alison Hargreaves personally 
—was simply quiet and sad... 


| Midge Ure 
Anyone who has ever camped in August beneath Beinn Sgulaird 
will most likely have been eaten alive by Glen Ure midges. 
Similarly, anyone who has ever shared an early-eighties bedsit will most likely have been driven witless by their cohabitee’s 
collection of the nasal one’s crap hits such as Vienna and If | was. Okay, so he and Saint Bob did set up Live Aid and do a lot 
of good for humanity, but that hardly excuses the pencil-thin moustache... 


2 Private Lee Clegg 
One of the worst of all encountees on the hill. Will either land on your arm and inflict a nasty skin-swelling bite, or wait until 
you've gone twenty yards past before pumping an entire AK47 gunclip into your back and then shouting “Stop! Paras ya bass!” 
Had been successfully isolated until recently, but now securely back in the ranks of those who deign to protect us. 


3 John Stalker 


Differs from Midge and Clegg in that whilst your average stalker isn’t really the kind of chap you’d invite round for an evening 
of reminiscences — “...and then there was that time | gralloched the badger...” — your man John Stalker does seem genuinely 
decent. Stood up well against the bulging-eyed religious mania of his erstwhile polis boss, James Anderton, and now inhabits 
the radio-discussion circuit along with maverick Tory MPs, out-of-work writers and “resting” actors, darling. 


4 “Sir’’ Cliff Richard 


Whereas many walkers carry guidebook, iceaxe and map, Cliff can easily be spotted due to rucksack brimming with Bibles, tennis 
racquets and stained, dogeared pics of Sue Barker. Hills can only be safely climbed clifffree (ho! — 3 fs!) around Christmas, when 
he’s away making tacky top-ten ballads about mistletoe, goodwill and no war. Basically the only kind of Cliff you can walk over; 
indeed, this is positively recommended. To paraphrase The Clash, “if Jesus Christ flew in today, they'd senda limousine anyway.” 


5 Kyran Bracken 

Bristol scrum-half named after horrible ferny undergrowth which everyone hates, and a mid-Scotland bothy we can’t really 
mention lest the Branch Bothidian and the Scrotums (see p9) team up to torch TAC HQ. Only member of tiresome AlbRug squad 
to be in neither the polis, and to have evaded disciplinary procedures, nor the RAF and fly supersonic killing machines up and 
down otherwise peaceful glens. Neither is he known to have been given any nicknames or sexual favours by Princess Di. 
Grant Hutchison adds: My next-door neighbour in Dundee had a wee Scottie dog called Bracken. “Why's he called that?” | once 
asked. “Cos he’s aye bracken wind...” 


6 Joao Havelange 
Old TAC anti-favourite and enemy of Pele. Readers are reminded that should they ever find themselves overwhelmed and 
underneath the corpulent head of FIFA, they should make vigorous swimming motions and emit regular bleeping noises. A large 
dog will then come and unbury them. 


7 Barry Venison 

An Italian signed by Souness for Galatasaray. Christened Bari, his name means “Son of Venice”. Graham Taylor wanted him 
for England, but he refused, harbouring hopes of teaming up with Roberto “Bob” Baggio for the mighty Azzurri. Terry Venables 
then picked him because the middles of their names are the same — rryVen. (Baggios are also to be avoided on the hill, as they 
say Ee, Aye, then go on and on about bagging. Souness is to be avoided everywhere.) 


8 Snoop Doggy Dogg 
Gangsta-rapper and first act ever to enter the US album charts at No.| with the subtly-titled Doggystyle. This accolade wasn’t 
due to the quality of the “music”, more to do with being hauled up on murder charges at the time. Like all dogs, none too pleasant 
on the hill due to leg-sniffing, pointless barking and sheep-chasing. To meet Snoop Doggy Dogg, Lee Clegg and Cliff Richard 
on a hill together is to be avoided at all costs. 


9 Bjork 

No real hill connection here, it's just that your editor feels like writing about her and can’t be arsed starting his own indie-pop 
fanzine. Easy to avoid ona hill, since although too small to spot, as soon as she comes within a mile the noise will give due warning. 
Emits more squawks and beeps than a plover on speed, and sings enough distonal angst songs — angsthems? — to exterminate 
all wildlife within a three-mile radius. Not to be confused with the Duchess of Bjork, the Grand Old Duke of same, or PJ Harvey. 


10 Bob Hoskins 


Urggghhh! Unpleasant little baldy bloke (see also Danny De Vito, Edward G Robinson) who was bad enough when making movies 
let alone when giving those nauseous knowing looks in the current crap — sorry, crop — of BT ads. Fortunately people of his 
particular bodytype aren’t often to be found on the summits — although hillnames such as Maol Chean-dearg do hint otherwise. 
What was it Randy Newman said about Little People...? 


‘TwoT: le from the East... 


aU Brigee 206 rae ANS SES 
by Grant Hutchison re re AK 
(our Dundee correspondent) 


| climbed Ben Avon the other day. | just climbed it; 
| didn’t do it. In my opinion, people who imagine that 
they can do a mountain should be staked out over a 
fire-ant nest with their eyelids cut off. But that’s just eee f 
my opinion. Look: you do the shopping, or the i CA vcore 

washing, or the dusting; and the distinguishing feature of all these activities is that once they're done, they're over, 
gone, finished. A moment's reflection will now reveal that, while mountains frequently do people, there are damn few 
people who can properly do a mountain (the exception being super-quarry contractors, of course). 

Anyway. ! was up Ben Avon.Which is a grand mountain, by the way, what with all these improbable tors scattered 
around the summit plateau, for all the world as if (in a spirit of reciprocity for London Bridge) a bit of the Arizona 
desert had been dismantled and shipped stone by stone to Britain. And there’s a fine approach, too: Gleann an t- 
Slugain sort of folds up around you and turns into a lovely wee dell, with a flat grassy bottom that just weeps to have 
a tent-peg or two hammered into it. Then pop! you climb out the top into the big Cairngorm world again. And the 
upper reaches of the Quioch Water are pink. No, really. Pink. There’s a burn pouring down off the Sneck over pink 
granite, which is absolutely the strangest thing I've seen since the night the guy in the next tent tried to change the 
cartridge on his gas stove by candlelight. And all this on a mid-week day when | didn’t meet a single person in twenty 
miles of walking. Just the thing to make you stand on the summit with your arms outstretched and your head thrown 
back, giving it big ha-ha-ha’s up into the clear blue sky. (Well, | did, anyway.) 

But: it wasn't all fun and frolics, though. Quite the reverse. There’s that first stretch through the trees behind 
Braemar. Now, I've never been properly lost on the hill; never in real danger of being done. But there’s many a time 
when I've gone agley during that early approach phase through the forestry. Why, just the other month, in the 
company of no less a figure than our esteemed Editor, | marched purposefully for a full twenty minutes up a dead-end 
track in Glen Doll. (Professor Warbeck, who was in attendance with his good lady wife, became quite voluble at one 
point.) So: a certain amount of trepidation, then, at the maze of tracks marked on Sheet 43, coupled with an additional 
anxiety over the maze of tracks which were undoubtedly not marked on Sheet 43. Picture my delight, then, at coming 
to the first fork in the path, to discover a wee white sign with an arrow and the label “Alltdourie Farm and Walkers”. 
| dismissed after an instant the notion that a proprietary brand of crisps was on sale at Alltdourie. Surely this friendly 
sign meant me: a Walker. | then puzzled briefly over the question of how the sign knew my planned destination. But 
clearly, this sign was intended for those walkers who do mountains; those for whom Ben Avon was the only worth- 
while destination. Since my aim, on that day, coincided with that of the Common Herd, | strode unhesitatingly in the 
direction indicated. 

Soon, this venture was rewarded with another white sign: “Alltdourie Farm and Walkers”. And here, the first hints 
of trepidation tickled my cerebral cortex. For, in the direction indicated, there milled an unruly herd of sinister, silent 
sheep. Sheep such as haunt the darker recesses of artist Chris Tyler’s imagination: diabolical, carnivorous sheep. Had 
| been a cartoon character, the word “Gulp” would have appeared above my head in wiggly letters. But | pushed 
nervously onwards, sidling past the glowering sheep, until | came to a bridge. Beyond lay only the forested slopes of 
Creag a’ Chleirich: this was clearly not the way | should have come. | hesitated, dithering. The sitkas swayed in the 
wind, whispering and nudging each other: Mirkwood-on-Dee.Why would the signs have so willfully misled me? What 
fate awaited the unsuspecting Walker in the woods ahead? 

| considered leaving a trail of Kendal Mint Cake behind me through the forest. (This is, after all, the only thing to do 
with Kendal Mint Cake: crumble it into small pieces and drop it on the ground.) Belatedly,! checked the map. was too 
far south. Ahead, in the depths of the forest, was something called Balnagower Cottage. A gingerbread house, no 
doubt. Or perhaps something more suited to the entrapment of Walkers:a three-pints-of-lager-and-a-packet-of-salted- 
nuts house? My blood chilled in my veins. Was that a wolf | could hear howling? 

So, anyway, | walked up the side of the burn and climbed over a fence, and found the right path. But it was a damn 
close thing, | can tell you. And the really, really spooky thing was this: when | came back, and walked down the right 
path, the “Walkers” sign was pointing back the way I'd come. Someone had obviously turned it around after | had marched 
off to my doom... (or maybe you just went down the wrong path again? — Ed.) Well, | suppose that’s another possibility, 
yes. But it was bloody scary. Really. 


Ed.—And I'm not so sure about washing, ironing etc being “done”: in my house it’s more of an eternal continuum. Incidentally, 
| once did hammer a tent-peg or two into a flat grassy bit of Gleann an t-Slugain, only to be woken next morning by a Land Rover 
trying to drive over me. This contained a reasonably civil and cheery stalker, plus around half-a-dozen overweight tweedy clients 
with guns. One of these fat cats (sorry, nimble hill-tigers) even sported a monocle, like he was timewarped from a Waugh or 
Wodehouse novel. A brief Mexican standoff occurred, before the shooters briefly and unhappily disgorged from their wagon 
whilst it circumnavigated the tent via some bumpy ground. The Colin Montgomerie lookalikes then squeezed back in and headed 
off for their day’s sport. 4 


SS ee 


by Paul Hesp 
(our Netherlands/Vienna correspondent) 


“’.. Whether you could love even what was unpleasant and abandoned, whether you could love the landscape during all those 
hours and days and weeks when it rained...” — Bohumil Hrabal, J served the King of England 


The Highland midge entered my life early one morning while camping in upper Glen Prosen, by a small ruin called Kilbo. 
Awakened by a gentle patter on the flysheet I zipped open my tent and saw a landscape shrouded in thick, dripping cloud. As 
I briefly contemplated the outlook — so different from yesterday’s — my nose and ears were attacked by a swarm of minuscule 
Stingers. I ducked behind the mosquito net, cursing the hermetic streak which had made me pitch my tent here the night before: 
to think that I could have been executing my Morning Duty in the safety of Glendoll youth hostel now! 

Brewing a cup of coffee and packing, crouched in bestial posture, within the confines of a seven foot tent was a claustropho- 
bic business. But it minimized unnecessary exposure. H-hour: I shot out of the tent and collapsed it with one hand, using the 
other to brush off the midges. They died by the dozen, but kept up their inhuman wave tactics. Stuffing the dripping mess in its 
bag required two hands; a brief but harrowing experience. I trudged off with flailing arms, a mad hunchback in the halflight. 
Then it started blowing, and the beasts gave up. . 

I only had five miles to go and it all looked very straightforward: north/northeast up Shank of Drumwhallo to the bealach, 
down along the flank of Shank of Drumfollow until White Water was reached, over to the YH on the opposite bank. There was 
a clear track up Shank of Drumwhallo along a Forestry Commission fence which ran due north, as far as I could see (which 
wasn’t very far). No compass required. 

It was a good thing I didn’t have to pay attention to navigation: the higher I got, the harder it blew and the heavier the rain 
came down — came across, rather. I soon found myself fighting my poncho (those were my pre-Goretex days) to keep it below 
eye level. Not that there was much to be seen. The fence disappeared at some point, and then the track. But as the Shank of 
Drumwhallo led straight to the saddle there was no reason to worry. — 

The slope levelled out; not far to the descent now. But I went up again — and soon found myself on a ridge, lashed by a 
rainstorm and with grey murk on three sides. Got out the map. It was perfectly obvious: on the bealach I had strayed to the left 
— up Shank of Drumfollow, away from the track down. I peered down to my right: no track to be seen, but then there was not 
much to be seen. The slope didn’t seem too acute, so I inched my way down. Still no track; probably overgrown. After a while 
I could see a little stream below, and then the outline of a plantation. That was okay, though the wood was much smaller than 
indicated on the map. They’d been logging of course. I came to a fence, a dead deer hanging from the barbed wire, hamstrung. 
Walked down along the fence — there was White Water. White Water ran in the wrong direction. 

I just stood there for a minute, completely numb. A cloud of midges attacked me, brought me to my senses. And then I saw a 
small ruin: Kilbo. A flame of panic shot round the back of my neck. Then I ripped my tent from my pack, slipped the poles in 
their holes and rammed the pegs down, all the while attacked by wave upon wave of kamikaze pilots. 

Once snug in my sleeping bag I munched a bar of chocolate and had a look at the map. I soon understood what had gone 
wrong. Not wishing to bother with navigational aids as I fought the elements, I had simply kept to the right-hand edge of Shank 
of Drumwhallo. Of course the edge curved round as I approached the saddle; this I hadn’t noticed because of near-zero 
visibility (nor had I noticed, for some reason, that the wind had shifted from my left to my back to my right). Northeast had 
become southeast, and instead of descending along the slope of Shank of Drumfollow I’d come down Little Driesh. No compass 
required, eh?! But it was not until I started reading TAC that I realised the enormity of my mistake... I could’ve bagged two 
Munros (Driesh and Mayar) if only I'd strayed off the straight and narrow a bit further! 

There were three ways open to me: (a) retreat down Glen Prosen; (b) up again by the same route; (c) straight up through the 
corrie, with the stream to guide me. (a) was rejected out of hand, and I could not face (b) again even with my compass. So (c) it 
was — and very wet through knee-high heather and bracken. After an age I made it to the bealach. An enormous cairn marked 
the descent to Glen Doll. I must’ve passed within fifty yards of it on my first attempt. 

The rest was easy, but the hostel was of course closed by the time I got there. YHA members were (are?) expected to do 
something in the fresh air during the day. Like getting lost a bit longer than I did. Fortunately, there was another early customer 
who had come by car. Now cars shouldn’t be allowed within a radius of ten miles from a youth hostel; but that day I was very 
grateful for the shelter offered by the owner, a seeing-eye dog trainer. I could’ve done with one of those dogs myself that day! 

Oddly enough, no midges bothered me during the rest of my walking tour, which took me to Aviemore via Lochnagar and 
then south again to Pitlochry. A large enough stretch of land, I would say, to encounter midges in. Are they known to suffer from 
agoraphobia? Or was it my talisman — a white baby sock found on Capel Mounth, two days later? 
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Fantasy Superquarry, Gruesome Grinds... You all seem to have hills you love to hate. Now Ann Bowker, 
fresh from ascending her 1000th Marilyn (Farrmheall, 521m, Section 1 6A), digs deep into her portfolio of 
peaks and pulls out some pretty poor plums... 


TAC stands accused of racial prejudice, having included no English hills in its list of Gruesome Marilyns 
(TAC21, pp8-9). Being an Englishperson, I am proud to declare that Albion has summits which equal or even 
exceed the gruesomest Scotland and Wales have to offer. Here are eight more ghastly goodies: 


1 Hensbarrow Beacon (312m, Section 40) 

Pray for mist here, otherwise you’ ll be dismayed to find the view completely obscured by slag heap from the 
china clay mines. This has to be the number one frustrating Marilyn for those (most of us?) who feel that the 
top of a hill should be higher than everything else in the vicinity. 


2 Hail Storm Hill (477m, Section 36) 

The trig point is beautifully situated overlooking Rossendale and reached by a pleasant dry path. 
Unfortunately the summit lies more than a mile further west in the midst of a totally flat trackless morass and 
competes with The Cheviot for the title of Britain’s boggiest hill. 


3 Staple Hill (315m, Section 41) 
Hunt the trig point. It’s there, honest. And I’m not giving any clues: you can all wander around in the trees 
until you bump into it like I did. 


4 Rogan’s Seat (672m, Section 35A) 
Well documented as being the most boring, brain-numbing hill of all. It even says so in Blanco’s book, so you 
don’t need me to detail its definite deficiency of delight. 


5 View Edge (321m, Section 38A) 
What’s in a name? Not a lot in this case. It’s a pudding-shaped lump, well guarded by barbed wire, and the 
summit gives a 360° close-up panorama of trees. 


6 Billinge Hill (179m, Section 36) 
I have to be careful not to tread on any Scousian toes here, but it’s difficult to whip up much enthusiasm for 
a hill when one side of it is completely taken over by the local rubbish tip. 


7 St Boniface Down (240m, Section 42) 
Our preantepenultimate English Marilyn, the “summit” of the Isle of Wight where the wind should blow wild 
and free but instead whistles through wires of the military-style fence barring walkers from its highest inches. 


8 Mochrum Fell (317m, Section 27C) 

This isn’t actually in England, but its location is irrelevant since the climber 
can never see further than the next tree. The trig point is number 7*77. 
Anyone wanting to prove they have been to the top must supply the miss- 
ing digit. (Hey, the Xmas quiz isn’t until next issue! — Ed.) This offers a 
1 in 10 chance of getting it right without going to the effort of finding 
it (ie about four million times better odds than winning the lottery). 
Unfortunately it also offers a 9 in 10 chance of being proved a complete 
fraud so that nobody will believe you’ ve climbed any Marilyns at all! 


seb Ed. — Ann has also reopened the search for Britain's strangest OS 
a gruesome Macilyn gridsquare (last discussed in TAC20). She now offers two weirdos from 
OS106: SE8027 and SE8322, and also wonders whether these are the 
only black-and-white squares in existence... ? 
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Mountaineering Melodies | 


It’s coming from the side, 
it's coming from the back, 
People, multitudes of people, 
Walking up the hills... Move Forward! 


Black Grape. In the name of the father. 1995 


Black Grape are Shaun Ryder’s new crew, post-Happy Mondays, so every line in every song is 
undoubtedly an oblique reference to some illicit substance or other. Rumour has it that Ryder’s 
only mountaineering experience came when he once set off to the Alps for the Petit Dru, having 
mistakenly thought there was a letter g on the end of it. 

Similarly, although Ryder and his bands are instigators of so-called “baggy” pop, the only things 
they have ever actually bagged are not Munros or Corbetts but small sachets of white powder 
bought from some dodgy bloke in the toilets at the Hacienda. 
Certainly the “band” (who operate a variation of the radio-station “zoo” principle — ie have loads 
of folk on stage but with very few of them actually doing anything) look very unhilly types — 
although Ryder does appear to be at least trying, having grown a wispy sort of beard. In truth, as 
unlikely a group of climbers as you'll ever find: closer to type is the B-side, Land of 1000 Karma 
Sutra Babes. 


Alternating current: the first electric waterfall? 


t was a typical Scottish showery May day: not totally wet, just 58 minutes of rain per hour. We were pottering about 

the hills of Glen Lednock — non-eponymised, not on anyone’s list, unfrequented though not remote. Every path was 
astream, every slope a torrent, but one waterfall in particular caught my eye. It seemed to be flowing upwards. My first 
thought was that I was following in the great TAC tradition of discoverers of electric phenomena. This could be TAC’s 
first electric waterfall. 

I tried to rationalise that it must just be spray blowing back, but there was no wind; the rain was coming down stair- 
rods. As we got nearer I also had to discount optical illusion because the water was definitely rising vertically like a 
fountain or a geyser, altering in height. Although off our intended route it certainly seemed worth a detour. We headed 
up the hill and came across a well-made track which led to a small artificial dam. Suddenly all was revealed as we realised 
the water was rising from a vertical relief pipe, driven by the pressure caused by the recent downpours. It looked very 
dramatic, reaching over ten feet high yet somehow ridiculously incongruous in this otherwise unremarkable heather 


landscape. 
Now this explanation might satisfy the reader of your average glossy \ =x Y ee Ae 
—_ 


outdoor magazine, but it struck me almost immediately that this was too 
obvious. This was what someone wanted us to think. After all, the area is 
close to the Highland Boundary Fault line — and Comrie, apparently once 
known as the “shakey toun”, was an early centre of earthquake research 
with one of the world’s first seismographs. It is also not far from the 
Cultybraggan Training Camp: superficially a collection of battered 
Nissen huts but now known to be the highly unlikely nerve centre for UK 
communications in a national emergency. Why there? The similarity to a 
geyser might not be coincidental. 

My theory is that a source of geothermal energy has been discovered 
in the Perthshire hills. The various pipelines and apparently ramshackle 
buildings are not related to the reservoirs at all but in fact are part of a 
network leading through the hills to Cultybraggan where research into 
potential uses is being carried out. The geyser that we came across is 
probably the result of a force so powerful that it could not be controlled 
completely but had been directed to this concealed spot, where excess 
energy could be safely and secretly released. 

Within seconds of leaving, it was hidden from view. The only direction from which it could be spotted was the one 
from which we had come. As we made our way back down to the road we wondered if our suppositions could be true. 
Who knows, but the new signs attempting to stop people using the road up to the Lednock Reservoir only support our 
suspicions. 
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8th June saw TAC in Perth Sheriff Court, not for any misdemeanour of our own we hasten to add, but to observe an alleged 
assault / reckless driving case. Glen Turret Estate keeper, Ian McPhee, was said to have deliberately driven into the back of, then 
run over, the mountainbike of Callum Wilson, a 21-year-old from Crieff now living in London. 

On Sunday 17th July 1994, Wilson, along with a friend, 23-year-old Rob Clark, had embarked on a cycle ride along the estate 
road east of the Turret dam. Having only gone a mile or so, they encountered the 43-year-old McPhee, out in his Land Rover to 
mend fences (or not as the case may be). All three stopped, and discussion-cum-argument ensued over whether cycling was 
permissible on the estate. McPhee insisted the cyclists leave, to which they agreed. One of several differences in evidence 
surfaced at this point: Wilson and Clark stating McPhee said they could cycle along the Turret lochside track instead; McPhee 
stating he told them to get off the estate altogether. (McPhee did however definitely say in court that the estate had no objection 
to walkers or horseriders on these tracks...) 

The discussion ended somewhat acrimoniously, with Wilson, perhaps unwisely, telling of his having had some legal training 
and also of being part of Watt Wheelers, a Heriot-Watt mountainbike group. Whatever: the cyclists took off, as requested, back 
along the track towards the dam; McPhee set about his intended work. 

The nub of the case occurred a few minutes later. The cyclists had almost reached the car park (they were around gridref 
821265), but had not gone back by exactly the same route amid the plethora of tracks. This greatly displeased McPhee, who had 
arrived back on the scene and who alleged Wilson swore at him as he cycled past. Now came the second difference of evidential 
opinion: McPhee claimed Clark remained cycling behind his Land Rover; Clark alleged McPhee speeded up, overtaking so 
narrowly that he had to swerve his bike into the heather. McPhee indisputably then caught up with Wilson. 

A collision occurred. McPhee claimed — and the defence case hung on this — that it was 
an accident rather than a deliberate ramming. Wilson claimed, however, that he too was 
forced to swerve onto the heather, whereupon McPhee pursued him, bumped his back wheel, 
and then, as Wilson scrambled away, drove over the bike. McPhee’s counsel (who looked 
uncannily like John Deakin in Between the Lines), claimed the incident took place on the 
track, and that Wilson caught a pedal, causing him to wobble off and be run into. (Either way, 
as the Fiscal pointed out, McPhee must have been driving very close — but since this all 
happened on private land, the Road Traffic Act and all that it entails didn’t come into play.) 

Wilson, obviously shaken (he still appeared so in court, eleven months on), claimed McPhee 
then offered condolences of the “This is private property so I can do what I like” variety. 

On making it back down to Crieff, the cyclists reported the matter to the police, who duly 
traced the Land Rover and spoke with McPhee the next day. The sergeant in question 
appeared in court and pointed out that the bike (which ostensibly appeared to have no 
damage worse than a badly buckled back wheel) also had a crack in its frame. The Fiscal 
failed, however, to produce any expert evidence on this, just as he also failed to bring 
forward any independent witnesses, despite there apparently having been several hillwalkers 
in the area at the time. ; 

All this evidence and cross-examination took around three hours, at the end of which the Fiscal declined to press the reckless 
driving charge whilst the Sheriff dismissed the assault one. McPhee thus walked free. What should be added however is that 
some fifteen minutes of these three hours were taken up with technical legal argument as to whether the Fiscal could examine 
the police sergeant on “another related matter’’. All the court learned, before the defence counsel successfully blocked this, was 
that McPhee had been interviewed a second time that July. Only later, after the case was dismissed, did TAC learn this “other 
matter” concerned another mountainbiker (a lecturer from Stirling Uni) having been harassed by the selfsame Land Rover on 
another bit of estate road the Sunday previous to the Wilson/Clark incident... 


gS 


It’s been a while since TAC last mused on the idiosyncrasies of the Scottish Youth Hostel Association, but recently we’ve 
received three separate communications combining concern over the imminent closure of four hostels with gripes about the 
perennial arcane attitudes in certain establishments. The hostels to be closed at the end of the 1995 “season” are Ballater, 
Kingussie, Garramore and Loch Ard. TAC reader and hosteller Kathleen Smith was told by the Aviemore warden that the SYHA 
are responding to what the public wants in running more and more hostels to Aviemore’s standard, with the loss — either by 
upgrading or outright closure — of the simpler places. But given that the number of indigenous Scots — particularly young 
Scots — using hostels is pitifully few, with an ever-increasing number of bednights being taken by Continental, Transatlantic 
or Antipodean tourists, any current user survey lacks statistical validity. It’s a bit like the bleating of misogynistic C of E priests 
after the introduction of female ordination: “The church will lose hundreds of members” they cried, quietly overlooking that 
thousands of others had been dissuaded from joining in the first place due to the existing rules. So with the SYHA: perhaps if 
a poll was taken of those disinclined to use hostels, this would suggest the need for a different direction. 

The reason Kathleen Smith was in Aviemore at all was due to having been effectively refused accommodation at Loch 
Morlich. Not because of a full house or smelly feet, but through a wicked wish to take part in Cairngorm MRT’s Lairig an Laoigh 
sponsored walk. This required Kathleen and friends to rise sufficiently early to catch a 6.45 a.m. bus round to Linn of Dee. The 
official early-rise / kitchen-opening time was 7 a.m.. Despite having been in plenty hostels where such rules were quietly bent, 
and despite this clearly being for a good cause rather than a frivolous day out, Phil Sanderson at Loch Morlich just said no. 

Given that the SYHA has, in many respects, adopted a refreshingly modern approach, with its fabled old fartishness on the 
wane, it’s somewhat surprising that forward-thinking policies such as customer satisfaction and being treated like adults 
haven’t yet genuinely filtered through. Again there’s a parallel here: just as the NTS seem to have quietly backburnered the 
original guidelines of Percy Unna, so the SYHA have somehow forgotten all the stuff about cheap, simple accommodation for 
the hard-up but enthusiastic. Some things never change; some things, unfortunately, do. 
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One of the most commonly voiced defences of the Highland feudal system is that it looks after its own people, keeping the 
locals in work. This has always struck TAC as dubious reasoning (the arms dealers of this world have kept the humble folk at 
Bishopton, Ferranti, Rosyth etc in work very nicely for many years), and also as debatable fact. This latter point was evidenced 
during a visit by two TAC stalwarts to the northwest this spring. They arranged to hire a boat from some local lochdog, who 
agreed to drop them and seven others up Loch Glencoul for an ascent of Beinn Leoid. This, costing £7 a head, would have put 
a very handy bit of dosh in the local Para Handy’s pocket. Then came word that he couldn’t, after all, make the trip. Reason? 
“Lady Mary’s coming up and she’ ll be wanting some venison” — the Lady concerned being a Duchess of the Westminster ilk, 
ie one of the richest folk in the country. Never mind the walkers having to hastily rearrange plans to another (less deferential) 
ferryman; never mind the Westminsteress’s whim to shoot in the spring sounding a trifle iffy legally. What we would like to 
know is, did she reimburse the beleaguered, forelock-tugging boatman for appetite-inspired loss of earnings? We suspect not. 


gS 


TAC has frequently noted the haste of estates to erect negative access signs — as compared with their curious forgetfulness to 
take them down again afterwards. A recent example of this was spotted by your editor whilst preparing to climb lovely Beinn 
Leamhain above Sallachan, near the Corran Ferry. He almost drove straight past, on seeing a notice tied to the gate reading: No 
hillwalking on Beinn Leamhain. Shooting in Progress. Fortunately he got out of the car to read the small print: Shooting in 
Progress: 9th - 19th June. This was on 2nd July. So perhaps Alex Heeps, Head Stalker (whose name was also on the notice — 
and whose estate, incidentally, have bulldozed the track much further up Glen Gour than is shown on the current map) would 
be so good as to remove the sign? 


oS 


This same hill also provided evidence that the next worst thing to an unaccountable gamekeeper is a smallholder with 
delusions of grandeur. After rereading the sign, your Ed parked in the obvious place: a wide stretch of road outside the “Ard- 
Daraich Hill Garden and Nursery”. It was bucketing at the time, yet an elderly man appeared from the house-cum-nursery and 
hung around, getting wet, before tapping on a window and enquiring — in the plummy, chummy, slightly menacing way of 
those who think they rule us — “Are you coming into the nursery?” “No, I’m going up the hill thanks” “Well, you’ll be moving 
your car somewhere else then old chap”. Old chap??! — quite apart from your Ed being scarcely a day over 39, “old chap” 
roughly translates as “or else”. A brief argument ensued over the publicly-funded ( / /f / if ( ie 
nature of the road, during which Nurseryman opined “You’ve the whole of Scotland to 

park in” — to which the natural response pointed out that, whilst this wasn’t entirely “hd 

untrue, 99.9999% of Scotland was no use for starting a walk up Beinn Leamhaim. : 
Also, should Nurseryman ever choose to park outside TAC HQ, he would be perfectly 
welcome. But eventually a move was made — to an awkward grassy verge some way 
back — having heard too many tales of walkers returning to find headlights anony- 
mously smashed, wiperblades mysteriously wrenched. Needless to say, after an - 
ultimately dry and sunny hill some three hours later, the vast gridlock of cars battling 


to get into the nursery hadn’t materialised, there being precisely none. Shame. [Af 9 2D ‘S 
(A further example of petty empire-building is readily observable at Arrochar and fiRy- JHU fi 
Tarbet station, if attempting to park for an ascent of an old TAC favourite, Cruach ¥-.: sia 


Tairbeirt. Morning noon and night, a woman comes scuttling out to claim dominion 
over the road, which surely was/is paid for by ScotRail and/or the Region —ie by you 
and me. A case perhaps of someone getting ideas above their station?) 
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The shape of things to come? Dave Purser writes to tell of a recent trip into the Cairngorms, when several cars were seen parked 
beside both Derry Lodge and White Bridge. Given that this was soon after the NTS shook hands on their takeover of Mar Estate, 
will walkers trailing along the fabled 3%4 miles of track soon to have to start glancing over their shoulders for oncoming traffic? 
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Readers of The Grauniad may recently have seen a half-page spread on damage to highland bothies. Quite apart from the fact 

that the piece, by Erlend Clouston, insisted on speaking of “bothie” singular (the none-too-erudite Erlend was also soon to 
write of the Skye bridge “joining the island to Scotland”), this naturally caught our eye. We checked with the MBA, and 
basically it seems that persons calling themselves a name not far removed from the “Scrotum Wrecking Crew” have laid claim 
to the vandalism, and to the fire at Blackburn of Pattack years back. In ttimehonoured Mickey Mouse terrorist tradition, the 
Scrotums have produced a primary-school-standard leaflet extolling their virtues and outlining future plans. Obviously these 
are the actions of pathetic inadequates, but given the damage already done, the MBA has been placed in an awkward position. 
Whilst not wanting to give the Scrotums the “oxygen of publicity”, there is a need for walkers and genuine bothymongers to 
keep an eye out. So basically, at risk of sounding like Sue Cook or Nick Ross, if anyone sees anything suspicious either at 
bothies themselves or at roadside startoff points for bothies, please note down registration plates and other details. These 
should be passed to the local police and to the MBA (General Secretary: Andy Mayhew, Wyck House, Wyck Rissington, near 
Cheltenham, Gloucs, GL54 2PN. 01451-810142). TAC would also be interested to hear of any sightings, but the main priority 
is to contact the powers-that-be. We’ ve lost enough bothies as it is over the years without more now going to wanton vandalism. 
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MEMO FROM: Gairloch Independence Group 
TO: TAC 

DATE: 15 August 1995 

REF: Scottish Islands 


Our group is writing to you because your revelations in recent issues of TAC about previ- 
ously unknown Scottish islands mean that it is only a matter of time before the existence 
of our island is tumbled upon. We realised that the most effective local councils were 
the island councils of Orkney, Shetland and the Western Isles - the Western Isles gaining 
independence from Inverness-shire and Ross & Cromarty was a huge step forward. 

We are hoping that, with reorganisation of local government imminent, we in Gairloch can 
achieve island status. This is justified by the fact that the river draining Loch na 
h-Oidhche splits into two, and flows to the sea by two different routes. There are prob- 
lems still to be ironed out: Poolewe will be split in two, with those on the east bank 
left stranded on the mainland, and this may result in local antagonism. In addition, the 
toll rates on the bridges at the Victoria Falls and Poolewe - should they be at the road- 
equivalent tariff, MacBrayne-equivalent tariff, or bridge-construction cost recoupment? 
We are secretly liaising with other island proto-independence groups, particularly 
western Galloway: currently there is a team checking whether this is currently an island, 
or whether a short ditch will have to be dug linking the headwaters of the Cree and 
Duisk/Stinchar. 

The Kintyre independence group is getting quite strong, and there is even talk of the 
whole area north-west of the Great Glen breaking away as well - which would make us one 
of the outer isles. Some regret that the Forth-Clyde Canal is no longer complete, but 
maybe the gaps could easily be re-opened? 

We foresee a day when the whole of Scotland becomes a federation of independent island 
states. If your readers know of any other island groups (in addition to those brought to 
our attention by TAC) who would be interested in helping form such a federation, then 
please get in contact with us. 


Mountaineering Movies No.3 
The Englishman who went up a Hill, but came down a 
Mountain 


Unbelievable. The EMF (European Monetary Fund) have helped finance a major 
film about the significance of heights of hills. All these years we’ve been going on 
about this and people thought we were nutters (surely “bulging-eyed lunatics” ? — 
Ed.), and suddenly it’s mainstream material. The first 20 minutes are full of classic 
quotes which address some of the central questions of existence: 

“When does a hill become a mountain? ... Well it must be a comparative term” 
“Who measured the first hill?” 

“These figures are science” 

“Tf it’s not a mountain you might as well redraw the border and put us in England” 
“Maps are the undergarment of a country”. 

Sadly, the film peaks too soon, and after explaining the use of trig points it goes downhill all the way. 

So what else is it about? Well, it’s an obvious allegory about Munrobagging, as its central theme is the obsessive significance 
given to an arbitrary height. Tension builds as 20 feet of topsoil and turf is added to the 984-foot hill bucket by bucket. (This is 
no coincidence — 3984-foot Ben Lawers once got similar aggrandisement.) Casting Hugh Grant as the hero is a real giveaway, 
though he is portrayed as a young plonker, years before he thought of writing Munro’s Fables. The only false note is the statutory 
sex during the summit bivvy. TAC readers know too well that this NEVER HAPPENS. 

Two puzzling questions remain. Why set it in Wales, and why make the film at all? Presumably Scotland was considered a bit 
too obvious and was fully booked by the Neeson and Gibson entourages. Just as well, given the patronising caricatures dished out 
to the Welsh cast. As for the film’s raison d’etre, one suspects the early stages of a Euro-conspiracy to adjust the heights of summits 
to round numbers for easy classification, by encouraging cartographic subterfuge or inverse superquarrying. Soften up the 
hillgoing community, get them used to the idea of Standard Hill Unit Guidelines. 

Alternatively, it could just be a slight sentimental film with dubious acting and dodgy casting, essential viewing only for 
TACmaniacs and Grant fans. See it soon. It won’t be around for long and you won’t see its like again. 


Alan Blanco 
Ed. — Modesty forbids that Alan should mention a reference to himself in this movie. When some Welsh teuchter asks “Who 
measured the first hill?”, the crochety old minister snaps “God!” But readers of The Relative Hills... and TACit Tables know 
better, ensuring their favourite tabulator now shares a nickname with Eric Clapton. 
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Calling all Tabulophiles and 


Cartographical Pedants! 


As reported in TAC23, the first two booklets in a series 
of TACit Tables, The Grahams and the New Donalds 
and The Murdos, are now available from the usual 
address for £1.95 each inc p&p (or £3.70 inc p&p the we 
pair). The Grahams and the New Donalds provides listings of two categories of Scottish hill. 224 Grahams between 2000 and 
2499 feet, with detailed heights in both metres and feet (updated from the very latest Ordnance Survey data), precise grid 
references, and relative heights — ie the drop before the next Graham or similar hill. Parallel details are provided for the 118 
New Donalds — which, like Tony Blair’s “New Labour”, completely revamps an old institution — in this case Scottish 
Lowland hills over 2000 feet. 

The Murdos confronts the fact that the original Munro’s Tables didn’t have any definitive criteria for what constituted a 
3000ft hill, whilst all post-Shug revisions have also been based on subjective judgement. The Murdos thus details all 444 
Scottish 3000ft tops with drops of at least 30m on all sides. This leads to some surprising deletions and additions. As with The 
Grahams..., all height/name/gridref data is bang up to date — unlike other Munros-related publications, which use obsolete, 
idiosyncratic or plain inaccurate information. All listings — compiled by TAC’s own Alan Dawson — include separate “top 
twenties” of the highest hills, both in absolute and relative terms, plus details of hills which miss out by only a small margin. 
PC or Mac disks of each booklet are also available. Providing data in Netscape, Excel and plain text formats, these cost £4 a 
time inc p&p. 10% of all booklet and disk sales will be donated to the John Muir Trust. 

Also available, as ever (from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL): 

Walking the Watershed by Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p); Munro’s Fables by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler, 
104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p); TAC “Killer Sheep” T-shirt, size M, L, XL, £11 inc p&p; six-issue subscription to TAC, £6. 
Special offers: Sub + shirt = £14. WtW+shirt+sub = £22. MF +shirt+sub = £20. WtW+MF +shirt+sub = £27.50. 

If simply ordering subs or shirts, please write cheque to The Angry Corrie. If books/booklets are involved, make it TACit Press. 


Gordon Pierson of Boots Across Scotland writes: 


We would like to thank TAC for giving us the chance to let more hillgoers know about Boots Across Scotland, as it has 
become apparent that there are many people who, as yet, are unaware of our existence. “Boots”, as we are commonly known, 
is a trust fund with charitable status, which has three clears aims and terms of reference: 

! To offer help and practical support to injured hillgoers which will improve their quality of life 

2 To support Mountain Rescue Teams with funding to allow them to carry out their work as efficiently as possible 

3 To offer support in other areas, closely related to hillgoing 

“Boots” started in 1988 with a sponsored event which tried to have hillgoers on top of all 277 Munros on the same day, at 
the same time. This was in an attempt to support a hillgoer, Davy Pearson, who had suffered severe injuries in a fall in Glen 
Etive. Over 2000 people took part in that original event and in excess of £76000 was raised.A very great feeling of shared 
endeavour and purpose were the hallmarks of the event, which we are committed to reorganising every four years. 1992 saw 
over 2000 people again taking on the challenge and raising considerable funding which has allowed us to carry out our aims. 

Since 1988 we have helped several hillgoers with particular needs, and equipment has ranged from a specially converted 
caravanette to specialised seating and wheelchairs. We have also managed to arrange for people with particular requirements 
to enjoy outdoor activities. Support for MRTs has been another major initiative for “Boots”, and over the past few years our 
total funding has topped £30000. Many teams have been assisted, and this year’s donation of £6000 was split between teams 
around the country. 

“Boots” has also been very active in other areas, with a strong commitment to trying to prevent mountaineering accidents. 
We have been organising successful winter skills courses, navigation courses and first-aid lectures. Major initiatives include our 
travelling Winter Safety Lectures: these have been touring the country over the past five years and have taken us to many 
corners, letting people hear a no-nonsense, commonsense message of the potential dangers of hillgoing, especially in winter. 

“Boots” is organised and run by a committee of, in the main, keen hillgoers with broad interests. We are all volunteers with 
a commitment to offering something back to a pastime which gives us something special. We also try to be as open and 
accountable as possible and are always keen to hear ideas and suggestions which will fit in with our aims. 

Although “Boots” receives donations, our major fundraising effort is the four-yearly event. The next will be on 26th May 
1996, our aim being to make this event “A Day for the Hills”. Although the main theme will be another attempt on all the 
Munros, this does not preclude other people being involved, tackling their own challenge. We realise there are people who may 
not necessarily be keen on going onto the tops, but would like to become involved and take on their own event, all linked to 
the day. Whether it be walking a glen or tackling Tinto, all will be welcome. 

In 1988 and 1992 we missed climbing all 277 Munros by two and three hills respectively. Hopefully we can complete a 
successful attempt on 26th May 1996,and hopefully we can continue to offer the type of support and help which we have been 
doing these past few years. If anyone would like to know more, then they can receive our twice-yearly newsletter absolutely free 
by contacting: Gordon Pierson, 97 Braes View, Denny, Stirlingshire FK6 5NG, 01324-82304]. 
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Dr Ben MacDoohey, of The Angry University, 
answers your Hillwalking Queries and Quandaries 


Various pointy hills such as Rois-Bheinn and Sgurr na Ciche have trig points marked on 
the map but no trigs on the real-life summit, which is very confusing in the mist. What 
has become of them? — Fiona Vine 

You refer to the Seasonal Triangulation Pillars of the 1962 Winter Survey. This 
was carried out in a bit of a rush, to allow a new map issue and a price hike the 
following year. The basic idea was simple: concrete is a heavy thing to carry up 
a mountain, and trig points are only rarely used. Why not employ a more 
temporary, renewable structure, using materials readily to hand on the 
mountain-top? Accordingly, OS surveyors carried only polythene and wire 
formers to the designated triangulation points, pegged them down firmly, and 
then filled them with melted snow. This created a solid ice pillar which lasted 
for the duration of the winter months, allowing the survey to be completed. 
See the SMC Journal of 1963 for the terrifying story of Sir Archie Colquhoun of 
that ilk, who took shelter in the polythene remnant of the Schiehallion pillar 
during the Great Equinoctial Gales of that year, only minutes before the whole structure was blown bodily out over 
Rannoch Moor. By great good fortune he made splash-down in a shallow area of Loch Ba, and received no injury 
apart from the thirty-pound taxi fare back to his car at Braes of Foss. 


Why do so many sea-lochs on the west coast of Scotland have little narrow bits at the mouth, suitable for slinging an ugly box- 
girder bridge across? — Gail Carne 

A fascinating question. Clearly, geology cannot be the sole explanation. In fact, when the foundations of such bridges 
are being dug, the contractors invariably find evidence of prehistoric timbers and piled boulders. The sea-loch 
narrows are, without exception, artificial constructions of the Early Bronze Age, related to the crannogs which 
decorate so many inland lochs. Now, new discoveries among the mussel shells in prehistoric middens close to such 
sites suggests an astonishing reason for such elaborate enterprises. In the last few years, there have been multiple 
finds of the massive bones of a primitive marine reptile of genus Rhombopteryx: a plesiosaur previously know only 
from 200-million-year-old fossilised remains. But these new finds are not fossils: radiocarbon dating gives their age as 
a mere 4000 years, and many of the bones bear clear marks of primitive tools. Our ancient ancestors obviously 
hunted and ate these creatures, and it has been suggested that the crannog-induced narrowing of so many sea-lochs 
indicates primitive efforts at a kind of marine farming. A stunning possibility now presents itself. Most of the crannogs 
have been worn away by tidal action, but one can imagine that some might have been subject to silting, and so might 
gradually build up into larger, more effective barriers. The end result might be the conversion of a sea inlet into a 
fresh-water loch. Could land-locked Loch Morar be the result of such events? And what of Morag, the monster it is 
said to contain? And what, indeed, of mighty Loch Ness itself? 


What is the derivation of the name Ben Lui, for that fine peak at the head of the Cononish Glen? — Karen-Ann Turk 
Well, Karen-Ann, that’s an interesting question. The conventional wisdom is that the name derives from the Gaelic 
Beinn Laoigh, Mountain of the Calf, supposedly because the mountain's gently two-horned summit resembles the 
head of a calf. All| can say is that this idea obviously originated with someone who had never seen Ben Lui! 

It is a little-known fact that, until the early 1980s, Ben Lui was known by the perfectly respectable and appropriate 
Gaelic name, Stob Coire an t-Sneachda. The change of name occurred because of a bid by the Tyndrum Round Table 
to make Tyndrum the site of the then newly-proposed EuroDisney. In an effort to make the site more attractive to 
the Disney consortium, it was suggested that local mountains be renamed in honour of famous Disney cartoon 
characters. Beinn Dubhchraig and Ben Oss were to become Ben Hui and Ben Dui (to accompany Ben Lui), Beinn 
Dorain and Beinn an Dothaidh were pencilled in as Ben Mickey and Ben Goofy, and Ben Challum was to become Ben 
Donald (making it the only Donald north of the Highland Boundary Fault, ha-ha!). 

Perhaps fortunately, the plan came to nothing. Disney were apparently looking for a site where it both rained 
continually and the local inhabitants were surly and unhelpful. Tyndrum failed to meet the second of these criteria 
and so, as we now know, Paris was chosen instead. Only Ben Lui now serves to remind us of what might have been. 


Ed.— Re inhabitable trig points, the Professor surprisingly fails to indicate the politically correct North American connection here. 
Following the 1890 massacre at Wounded Knee, the Sioux, along with other Plains Indians, were forced to adopt various 
“civilising measures” at the behest of the conquering settlers. One of these was the Seasonal Triangulation Pillar: not invented, 
as the Professor erroneously suggests, in the 1960s (although its first Scottish use does indeed date from then), but brought 
to the Americas by Lord Newlyn, first head of the fledgling Ordnance Survey. The Sioux were thus forced to inhabit these 
flapping hovels, the names of which, due to their language being spoken rather than written, were soon reduced to a mere 
abbreviation: TP. This in turn was transcribed by historians as a real-looking (although actually bogus) ethnic word, tepee — 
which is how we know the Sioux dwellings today. (Note also that the supposedly Algonkian word for a dome-shaped hut formed 
from bark and skins, “wigwam”, has similar roots, being originally taken from a bothy in Galloway.) 
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this, yer you're saying its all just 
Sol can Epa a Couple of Mari lyas? 


Me Ridgeway, is PiRac You tHe 

Wer ba Jsr'r that ow ty 
e fev things the D 
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Yes, I think I've heard thal one before... 


ell, Mucdo, here we ase. Now for PART TL of 
the plan. T imagine youve been Wonderi 
as moke up the. I14 feet deficit 4 


Fe chaps ar OLD-FASHIONED Tow 
would be besf. Ive stil gofsome 
contacts inthe SPECIAL BOAT 
SERVICE I can callon. 


CHOPLER?... TITAMUM JonN HER! 
REMEMBER CoRINTO?... WELL ITS 
TIME To fAY ME BAcK!!! 


CHE 


Witte 


As TAC Readers will knob), 
St Kilda's main tyaction these 
days 1s as @ ROCKET TEST, 
$17e for the Army.. 


..  Yesy very oleolt, Mr Ridges 
---buF a REPHERRING | THE OLD PERSON 
Ts NOT A MARILYN, So that's o 
NEAR- DEATH EXPERIENCE 1» Spafed 


The Munro Phenomenon: a book by Andrew Dempster 
Published by Mainstream ISBN 1 85158 698 9 £14.99 
Reviewed by Perkin Warbeck 


Never mind the Munro phenomenon, what is the Dempster phenomenon? How did he get Mainstream 
to shell out where so many others have failed? He’s not famous like Muriel nor singular in his 
achievement like Martin, Hamish et a/. What is his secret? OK, he is the brother of the more famous 
Nigel — consort of the royals and Greatest Living Englishman — but that hardly qualifies him to 
pontificate on the Munro scene — quite the reverse some would say. Nor is diplomacy his qualification 
as he slates TAC’s own Alan Blanco for his “trite and sexist” use of the tag Marilyns; little knowing 
that arch-feminist and confidante of Camille Paglia, Val Hamilton, was the first to proffer that 
particular soubriquet in TAC’s own pages. Blanco of course had coined it independently in much the 
same way as Newton and Leibniz independently discovered the differential calculus. 

But back to Dempster; he has done all the Munros, but so have I and hundreds of others. (Dear Ed, 
do you think I'll get away with that?) Perhaps his selling point is relatively obvious. He has produced 
what is essentially a bothy coffee table book if that isn’t an oxymoron. Your reviewer, never having 
been in a bothy, can only guess. 7M/P can be dipped into in those dreich rainy days of winter when one 
has to fill the hour between finishing the Sunday papers and the start of the Italian football. It will 
almost certainly join Kendal mint cake and woolly socks as Christmas present fodder for TAC 
readers’ relatives. Or it can be a reference book for folk like your Ed and Blanco who have to keep 
their mental (all puns intended) databases up to date. Or just ogle the pictures which are great — 
although disappointingly there is only a blanket set of credits at the start. For all we know the 
gorgeous colour plates could be the work of your editor (for he indeed gets a credit), who thinks 
aperture priority is a sexual position. 

Which brings us to the reason we are reviewing 7M/P. He likes TAC. It is described as “delightfully 
funny ... acute[ly] satirical”. TAC’s only drawback he says is its lack of availability. Credit is given 
to Ed for his walk and book. What a man. We forgive him his slag of Blanco and hope he and Nigel 
have a lovely time this weekend with Di and Will. 

Apart from all sorts of records and statistics for doing the Munros on a bike and that type of 
madness, historical perspective is given on Sir Shug being a Tory and on how Brown, Moran and 
Caldwell are related. 

Other titbits include: 

e The author’s own Munro story — bizarrely featuring a photo of him perched on Lomond’s trig 
point which has NF sprayed on it. Perhaps they used to use it as a route march in their training. 
e Pictures of men with beards — some in kilts. 
e Scurrilous semi-allegations that Rev AE Robertson may have cheated! 
e A disproportionately large number of pictures of schoolchildren climbing Munros. (Mr Dempster 
is a teacher like that other great chronicler of 7M/P Mr Brown) 
Much of the information in 7M/P could be gleaned from elsewhere. The opinions for example could be 
those of Highland Toffee magnate Rennie McOwan at times. Imaginary pub debates between ““Wullie” 
and “Maggie” on issues like safety are couched in sub-McFadzean / Oor Wullie (DC Thomson 
variety) lingo, eg “Whit people in their right minds go oot to the mountains in the middle o’ winter?” 
However by bringing all this stuff into one book and squeezing in some excellent photos he has 
created a half decent fifteen quid’s worth. After all, I paid that the other night to see the Greatest 
Living Scotsman dump the Bouzouki players. 
One service that Mr Dempster does 
provide is to clarify the position 
reasonably well as to the various 
enigmatic hill classifications that 
have proliferated. This in fact 
stimulated me to attempt a Venn 
diagram to summarise the position. 
Mr Dempster does not cover all these 
categories, but I have added them for 
completeness. In my mind Blanco’s 
inventions include two of the three 
female ones and deserve praise for 
anti-sexism not the reverse. 

It should be mentioned in closing 
that Mr Dempster met Walt Poucher 
in 1982 while staying in the 
Sligachan Hotel and as such is the 
envy of TAC’s entire staff. 
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Isle of Person, other flatlands... 


Across Scotland on Foot — A guide for walkers and hill runners, by Ronald Turnbull 
Grey Stone Books, 160pp, ISBN 0 9515996 4 X, £5.95. Reviewed by the Editor 
Available in bookshops or from Cordee, 3a De Montfort St, Leicester LE1 7HD 


Over the years, Scottish hillwalking books, like English egg kings, seem to have come in waves. Perhaps in response to the 
recent wave of largely height-based guides, we’re getting much healthier, less classifiable books — part overview, part 
autobiography, part crypto-guidebook. This diverse grouping often more successfully reveals an author’s experience and 
deep love of hills than would have a straight-down-the-line bagbook. It’s no coincidence that many folk seem to see The Last 
Hundred, for instance, as Hamish Brown’s best work since his Mountain Walk opener. Reason? It’s written with feeling. 

Turnbull’s Across Scotland on Foot falls into this vague classification. His idea is simple: detail a whole load of west/east 
crossings of Scotland, then crank up the normal speed by asserting that “if a thing’s worth doing it’s worth doing fast”. Hence 
this isn’t by any means an orthodox walker’s guide. Turnbull’s crossings include the “convenient” 77 miles and 23000ft from 
Evanton to Poolewe — done in three days — and a diagonal slice across Galloway from Gatehouse of Fleet to Girvan 
involving 49 miles and 15000ft of ascent. This occupies the author and his fellrunning sidekick Glyn a mere 17 hours 20 
minutes. Such speed is well outwith the scope of most fit and sane hillgoers — and of many very fit / mildly insane ones too. 
But the author isn’t boasting here, merely conveying the sense of relish with which he comes to — or rather at — the hills. 

It’s unusual — and refreshing — to encounter someone both super-fit and well matured in hill-sense: this serves as a good 
role model for other hillgoers. Turnbull also makes this reviewer deeply envious by appearing to have reached his mid-forties 
virtually injury-free, without anything more than fleeting aches and pains! He’s omnivorous, gobbling up everything in his 
path, big or small, moorland or rock-ridge, like some planet-eating creature in a SF novel. 

The pieces in this book could perhaps best be described as examples of “journeying” — walking a while, then running, 
then walking again, as the mood takes you. Most chapters give a subjective, entertaining account of the journey in question, 
followed by a hard-factual breakdown of routes, peaks, times, then further notes on access, accommodation etc. This latter 
point will get Turnbull into various bad books, since he names bothies and gives occasional gridrefs. But at least he, unlike 
many other bothy-mentioners, does actually get out there and use the damn things. Less controversial is the useful pinpoint- 
ing of features such as path junctions and bridges, whilst also good is a nice line in honest description: hotels can be “seedy”, 
a war memorial “nasty”. Hillbooks should have more of this: too often they either falsely applaud or simply say nothing. 

There are inevitably odd errors and facts in need of updating — surely the bloke at Carnmore was reading Touching the 
Void, not Touch the Void; the trig at Balconie Point isn’t the lowest in Scotland, Rhunahaorine Point is; it’s no longer any use 
climbing Beinn Talaidh on Mull in search of a Corbett. But these are more than offset by frequent sensible suggestions — 
eg walkers, no matter how self-sufficient they be, should try and spend a bit of cash in poor areas such as south Ayrshire. 

He can spin the odd cracking phrase too — “Rain was coming down like a depressing totalitarian regime” would be worthy 
of the best TAC articles! So all in all a good, mature book about fairly mental behaviour. Probably difficult to find in many 
shops, but still well worth seeking out. 


Grant Hutchison’s 
software corner: 


Global Explorer is one of those nice 
CD-ROM atlas programs, sufficient 
to make any cartophile drool. But 
once you've had your fill of roaming 
the wastes of Siberia or the back roads 
of Kenya, you inevitably stray towards 
your own back yard, just to see how 
good the local maps are. 

Well. Not very good, really. It’s a 
mystery why the boys and girls at 
DeLorme wanted to mark Balmoral 
Castle anyway, but mark it they did: 
way up there above Loch Einich on 
the Moine Mhor. 

But there’s something about the 
idea to please everyone. Anti-royalists will be thrilled at the possibility of the whole dynasty sinking without trace 
in the midst of that high, boggy wildemess. Royalists will be encouraged by the ready availability of deer for 
Prince Philip to kill. And any royal baggers will have only a mile to walk and a fewhundred feet of ascent to tick 
off that most remote of tops, Tom Dubh... 

(Made by DeLorme Mapping in the USA. Available mail-order through most PC mags. Runs under Windows 
and requires a 386 or above, a CD-ROM drive, and 4MB RAM. Cost: around £60 inc VAT. Covers the whole world 
at the above scale, but with a few flaws at present, so perhaps best to await version 2.) 
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Ed. — Why are all the summits marked by downward-pointing triangles, like they were oceanic depths? The 
Bhrotain Deeps; the Chalamain Trench... (although that exists already, on wet days). 
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Dear TAC, 


I was amused, irritated and in 
agreement with a bit of Ian 
McConnell’s TAC22 letter. 

Amused at his Rab C. Nesbit 
language which still looks so grown 
up in print, so post-modernist, so 
fanzine... 

Ian’s belt at the NTS in Glencoe has 
been done before, and he brings no 
new points to the debate. Rennie 
McOwan has already made them all 
(be is arguably the man responsible 
for the decision by the Trust to move 
out of their present Glencoe site, and 
should be given all credit for his 
campaign), and his (McOwan’s) 
letter in TAC23, while applauding 
McConnell’s caustic sentiments 
about the breaking of Unna’s wishes, 
has perhaps —- as a secondary target 
-—— the aim of marketing his new 
Unna book. I hope McConnell’s 
loony nonsense about the primitive 
wilderness of roadside Glencoe, of 
camping beside the pub, and of 
taking no responsibility for the crap 
you leave will be rounded on by 
McOwan in a future letter. That it 
Keeps the debate about Unna open is 
the real value of McConnell’s letter. 

It is not clear that he (McConnell) 
and wifey actually camped at 
the Glencoe flats when he saw the 
offending note from the NTS, but if 
they did camp, and like many others, 
they used the River Coe as their 
holiday toilet because he thinks that 
they can use it “free and unrestricted”, 
I must disabuse him of that thought. 
The costs of a polluted River Coe 
have to be borne by the residents of 
Glencoe, Lochaber and the Highland 
Region. The amenity and usefulness 
of the river to those who live and work 
in the area as well as the visitors 
has been diminished over recent years 
by the incredible arrogance of 
people like Ian McConnell, and 
unfortunately for all of us there is 
more rubbish comes out of their rear 
ends than out of their mouths. There 
are some fly campers who set up 
“continental tents” (“Albion tents” 
we call them — Ed.), housing-estate- 
sized groups of freeloaders for their 
two-week holiday. Sure they might 


use the Clachaig or the Trust toilets, 
but not all the time. Last Saturday 
(24th June), I counted more than 50 
tents below the Clachaig, around 
20 of them huddled together on the 
riverside. Are these the humble 
footsoldiers Unna wanted? Is a camp 
of army proportions by the Coe 
the vision of Percy? Why can’t they 
huddle together half a mile down 
the road at a serviced site, where the 
polluter pays, and waste can be safely 
managed? Why shouldn’t they be 
driven into official sites? Why should 
Lochaber pay to clean up the mess? 

In his second letter (TAC23, p18), 
Ian slags off the NTIS SWOT team for 
holding a meeting in Glencoe for 
locals (his opinion). And he 
suggests that he, big Jenny and wifey 
were the only climbing “types” there. 
I think he should have had his “few 
pints” after the meeting instead of 
before. I saw just a smattering of 
climbers of international note, as well 
as Rescue Team members, and folk 
like myself who go up the hills for no 
other reason than that they are at our 
back door. 

This all suggests that far from 
“trenchant analysis” (McOwan, 
TAC22, p16), McConnell offers the 
view from the bar. 

He now says he is off to pastures 
new, he is fed up wading through the 
vomit, the smashed bottles, and 
intriguingly the torn-up porn. 

Goodbye Ian and wifey. I hope and 
fear he will take it all with him. 


Regards, 
Clir Drew McFarlane Slack 
Ballachulish-Glencoe-Duror 


Dear TAC, 


In my OS days back in 1972 I once 
set off to see a Scottish band called 
Glencoe at a pub in Swaythling near 
Southampton. I was disappointed to 
find them replaced by a raucous, 
brassy outfit called Jguana; all 
blaring trumpets, with no rhythm 
or subtlety. Little did I realise the 
symbolism. 
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Now I’m not saying that the NTS is 
a giant green slimy lizard, but it can 
be slippery when wet, as TAC23 
illustrated. Some of their comments 
remind me of Groucho Marx — 
“these are our principles, and if you 
don’t like them... we have other 
principles”. 


A giant green slimy lizard 


In the past year I have attended 
presentations from both the NTS and 
the John Muir Trust about their 
properties. They speak different 
languages. Okay, I admit I’m a paid- 
up member of the JMT fan club, but I 
really tried to be open-minded about 
the NTS. It didn’t last, as their speaker 
confirmed every suspicion. 

Almost all their time and money 
is spent on revamping ancient 
buildings, and that’s where their heart 
and soul belong. Nothing wrong with 
that, but it doesn’t do much for the 
likes of Glencoe. When talking about 
mountain properties, the NTS speaker 
had no idea about names or anything 
else — despite knowing she was to 
be addressing a group of hillwalkers. 
(We’re not talking about obscure 
summits here — she didn’t know her 
Eighe from her Alligin.) 

As for Glencoe, well it seems there 
are really two Glencoes. To 
TACmaniacs and other hillgoers 
Glencoe is a craggy amphitheatre of 
soaring majestic peaks (down 
Poucher, down) with an unfairly low 
quota of Munros. To the NTS 
Glencoe is an event that took place 
300 years ago, but unfortunately 
not in a castle that can be restored. 
In the absence of one, they need 
to create a centre for visitors — 
a surrogate castle — where the 
massacre experience can be 
packaged. After all, it would be 
terrible if all these tourists came 
to Glencoe and found there was 
nothing there except a load of old 
mountains, and nothing to spend 
money on. 


The NTS claims to welcome 
informed debate. Okay, here are some 
suggestions: 


1 Treat the wishes of the former 
owners of West Affric and Mar Lodge 
estates with the same respect you 
have treated Unna’s wishes. (If NTS 
properties are to be run as sporting 
estates, what is the point of NTS 
ownership?) 

2 Pull down the Glencoe visitor 
centre and don’t build a new one. 

3 Accept that people are going to 
camp anyway near The Clachaig 
Inn, so build a small wooden bog 
block, plant some landscaping and 
camouflaging trees, and charge 
campers two pounds per night. If you 
find tents outside the camping area, 
charge the occupants a fiver each. If 
there’s no-one home, remove the tent 
and charge a tenner for its return. 
Announce this policy in the outdoor 
press and via a small campsite 
notice. 

4 If you don’t fancy these ideas 
but you really care about Glencoe 
(the glen, not the massacre), simply 
give it away to the John Muir Trust, 
together with the annual amount you 
spend on its maintenance. Unna 
would approve. While this will give 
them the problems of dealing with 
shit, rubbish and tourists, I doubt if 
their first concern will be where to 
build a new visitor centre. This will 
leave the NTS free to concentrate on 
what they’re good at — restoring old 
buildings and charging visitors a 
fortune to see what the original might 
(or might not) have looked like. 


I never did get to see Glencoe the 
band, so I wouldn’t recognise them 
now whatever they’re doing. But I 
wonder would they have stuck with 
their roots of rock and blues, or would 
they be playing rap and rave in 
response to perceived public 
demand? And I wonder what 
Glencoe the glen will be like in 
twenty years time. Will its main 
attraction still be hard rock or will it 
be offering shop ’n’ save? I hope Pll 
still recognise it. 


Yours, 

Alan Dawson 
Jordanhill 
Glasgow 


Dear TAC, 


Mr Derrick Warner (TAC23, pp16-17), 
senior ranger and property manager 
of the National Trust for Scotland, 
in Glen Coe, has written a long and 
helpful letter in response to the 
criticisms made by Ian McConnell 
(TAC22, p18) over the Trust’s 
management of the Glen Coe 
property — and particularly over 
the breaking of the “natural 
management” wishes of the Trust’s 
mountaineering benefactor, Percy 
Unna. 

This letter is to be welcomed 
because in past times the official Trust 
attitude to both members and others 
who made criticisms of management 
policies was generally to make no 
reply at all — or to, in effect, see the 
critic off the premises. 

There were two legacies of this 
unfortunate attitude. The first was a 
growing atmosphere of hostility and 
the second was that misunderstand- 
ing about Unna, widely held by some 
Trust staff and Council members, 
continued to be promulgated 
by them. Happily, this situation is 
gradually being corrected. 

Might I comment further on 
Derrick Warner’s letter and as part of 
a constructive discussion? (Go on 
then! — Ed.) 

He states that Unna only came on 
the scene in 1936 when Dalness was 
put on the market, but the most 
important factor of all in that 
purchase is omitted. Everyone who 
gave money to the Trust at that 
time did so in the confident (but 
misplaced) expectation that the 
Trust would operate the property 
according to Unna’s publicly stated 
wishes (ie the mountains not being 
made easier and safer to climb, no 
man-made structures on the hills, no 
facilities for food and drink, no new 
access for wheeled vehicles, no 
waymarking, the property to be kept 
in its original state, open access, and 
no shooting other than the cull). 
Nearly all of these have been broken 
in Glen Coe and all of them have been 
broken at Trust properties as a whole. 

Unna appreciated that conditions 
change: he was not obsolete, but 
prophetic. The Trust’s official history 
makes that plain. He anticipated many 
of today’s problems, but he expected 
the main thrust of his case to be 
obeyed and he raised and gave money 


- to that end. 
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Derrick Warmer says Unna’s princi- 
ples are always taken seriously. He 
should read the files at HQ. Lulus 
include the former director, Lester 
Borley, saying there never were Unna 
rules and only two passages in one 
book (the facts are that Rules was the 
official Trust term for years and the 
“one book” is the Trust’s official 
history). A tracked vehicle was hired 
to take the Trust Council up Ben 
Lawers to see the erosion. A former 
senior member of Trust staff — who 
will be named in my forthcoming 
book — (why not here? — Ed.) said 
Unna was in the back shop. 


Lulus 


The question of buildings in Glen 
Coe is clear. Unna stated that there 
should be no man-made structures on 
the hills and no facilities for food and 
drink. However, he did add that if a 
desire for hotels or hostels should 
spring up then that might have to be 
satisfied. It would be as well if 
nothing was built in Glen Coe. 
He mentioned Glen Etive as a 
possibility where there were already 
buildings. 

Such hotels or hostels, he said, 
should be by the road, in the control 
of the Trust and screened by trees. 

It is honest of Derrick Warner to 
say that the Glen Coe centre is 
now realised as a mistake and such 
frankness is to be admired. It is, 
however, the precise opposite of what 
some Trust spokespersons said in the 
past. The centre car park charged for 
car parking at one time, so far from 
drawing cars out of the glen it simply 
aided the process of indiscriminate 
parking (for free) up and down the 
glen. Happily, this charging policy 
was abandoned (as it was at Ben 
Lawers), but not before complaining 
members were told that the cash was 
essential. 

The problem with bridges was not 
that the mountain rescue or farmers 
desired them, but that the Trust 
instituted a full-scale publicity 
campaign to boost walking into the 
so-called Lost Valley and onto ground 


that could not take such boot 
pressure. Again a familiar scenario 
was enacted. Members who com- 
plained to headquarters about the 
publicity policy found their views 
rejected. Only when the problem 
became so obvious that it could not 
be denied was this policy abandoned, 
the publicity greatly reduced and the 
evocative term “Lost Valley” no 
longer used. 

No-one would deny that camping 
at Clachaig is a problem and we all 
have a clear duty to try and resolve 
difficulties. (The Trust owned 
Clachaig at one time, then sold it.) 

It is good that Mr Warner specifi- 
cally urges the critics to make their 
views known, to offer their services, 
and to strive to understand the Trust’s 
difficulties. Some problems are, in 
fact, created by past Trust policies. 
Others are not. 

What is encouraging is that — at 
long last — Trust spokespeople seem 
to be saying that discussion and 
comment is welcomed. It was not 
always thus. I have just seen the 
new edition of their Glen Coe guide- 
book. The editors are kind enough to 
list the names of people who helped 
with the text. In past times members 
who pointed out that previous guides 
included factual errors were given 
short shrift. This current issue was 
shown in draft to a number of people 
(my Own comments ran to over nine 
pages), and most points raised by 
members have been taken into the 
text. This is how it should be and we 
need more of the same. 

The discussion in TAC may not 
always be palatable to either side, but 
at least we are getting frankness in 
debate and we all share a common 
purpose in wanting to see appropri- 
ate management policies for a glen 
we love. 


Yours faithfully, 

Rennie McOwan 

Stirling 

Pea rae ee | 
Dear TAC, 


No.277, Glencoe, and sheep as a 
training aid. 


1 Did New Zealand win their World 
Cup rugby game against Albion’s 
team because of a more imaginative 
use of sheep as a training aid and the 
greater number of decent-sized hills 
in their home country? 


2 Asa youth I had to mix up copper 
sulphate and water in a footbath. This 
was used to prevent or cure footrot in 
sheep. The older shepherds did not 
like the stuff because the copper 
sulphate did something to the tackets 
in their boots and caused them to fall 
out. The point of this is to advise 
that 277 is the number of cubic inches 
in a gallon. This figure must be 
of interest to walkers in Scotland, 
especially those on the West 
Highland Way. 

3 On the point of Glencoe, itis a fact 
of life and progress that all things 
eventually wear down or degrade 
towards the average. The freedoms 
and individual achievements of our 
forefathers (and foremothers! — Ed.) 
eventually are eroded and become 
commonplace. 

Pressure has forced development in 
Glencoe. I like Jack Wills’ letter on 
crap (TAC23, pp17-18) which made 
me think of Antarctica. Will scientists 
one day search for Captain Scott’s 
overnight campsites, dig up the 
latrine holes and use modern 
scientific analysis methods (pun 
intended?! — Ed.) to measure the 
deterioration of the party as it 
plodded to and from the South Pole? 

The advertisement of Munro- 
bagging exploits by some of the old, 
and not so old guard has contributed 
to the deterioration of the hills by 
swarms of lycra-clad mountain 
bikers, runners and walkers. Can’t 
they use their time and literary skills 
to come up with an answer to the 
problem rather than constantly 
redefining the problem in nitty-picky 
letters? Jack Wills comes nearer the 
truth than some of the ephemeral 
arguments expressed. 

We all complain about litter; when 
did you last pick up an empty can? 
Too many of us have walked by on 
the other side. 

Times change, please dig your 
heads out of the romantic sand, get 
real and contribute positively to the 
future. 


Suppose a shag's 
out the Gestion? 


“O.Q- 
see o 
je. hes o. eee a 

Fy ce 
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Romantic sand 
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We should sponsor a link-up with 
Percy Unna to confirm what his views 
would be, bearing in mind current 
difficulties. His supporters could be 
disappointed. There have been many 
instances where the disciples have 
followed the commandment to 
the letter without applying the 
flexibility of thought or understand- 
ing the insight which led to its 
expression. 


Yours, 
Nick Aitken 
Kingussie 


AEE LS aaa 
Dear TAC, 


I was delighted and honoured on 
reading TAC23 to have a new title 
bestowed on me. Charles Everett: 
cartographical pedant! It so 
succinctly describes something at 
the core of my being and one of my 
greatest obsessions. It'll sit so nicely 
as part of my CV — Interests: 20th 
Century Art, Scottish hillwalking, 
animal welfare, circle dancing, 
cartographical pedantry. I can just 
imagine it as part of my business card 
too: Charles Everett MB, CP (Munro 
Bagger, Cart Ped). And just think of 
my pride at dinner parties now, when 
the host introduces me to a new, 
delightful woman: “May I introduce 
you to Charles, he’s a cartographical 
pedant’. 

Thank you TAC for swelling my 
pride with a new and enriching label 
by which to describe myself. 


Yours, 

Charles Everett 

Bjorkalbion 

YO3 9RX 

OS105 GR621562 

Height 16m + one storey = 19m 


[si hates Ce tune Da aie eee eS ee 
Dear TAC, 


Anent the TACit Tables. I wish to raise 
an important point of mountain safety 
which seems to have been entirely 
ignored by the TACit Table Team: 
table ticking takes time! It was bad 
enough when all we had to do was 
place a few ticks in the various 
sections of Munro’s Tables. Modern 
tabulophiles must also now contend 
with The Relative Hills and 
A Munroist’s Log (which until 
recently I thought was a bit of wood 


to keep your bottom dry when sitting 
in wet heather). I also understand that 
many walkers have a battered old 
ledger for private use. Now you 
threaten several new sets of tables. 

Extensive studies undertaken 
today in my living-room reveal 
that to adequately record a day’s 
walking in all the multifarious tables 
available can take anything up to half 
an hour. It may take ten minutes just 
to “find” tricky summits like the Geal 
Charns. This means that Naismith’s 
formula must now be multiplied by a 
new “table factor” of between 1.1 to 
1.2 (depending on the relative 
walking and reading speeds of the 
party). 

Those who do not take this into 
account may find themselves 
benighted on the hill. Of course, they 
could then attract the attention of 
rescuers by setting fire to the “Saint 
Kilda” pages, which are of limited 
practical use... 


Yours, 
Grant Hutchison 
Beanoland 
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Dear TAC, 


In the list of places where one can 
buy TAC, given on the inside 
cover,your designation of Wales as 
“lesser Albion” is a little unkind on 
the peace-loving Welsh given that a 
larger proportion of the land area of 
Wales is hills/mountains. Lesser Alba 
would be a happier choice, or Cymru, 
though some in their quest for 
TAC, may confuse this with the near- 
homophonous Comrie, and spend 
hours roaming around Perthshire 
looking for Betws-y-Coed. 


Yours, 
David Morris 
Glasgow 
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Dear TAC, 


I have recently given up on my 
regular climbing magazine as I can’t 
summon up any more interest in the 
endless squabbles about the ethics of 
bolting, sport climbing, etc. TAC 
seems to be obsessed with numbers 
instead, which is infinitely more 
amusing. 

Having recently returned to the 
Plain from a Cairngorm heatwave I 


have a query which perhaps you can 
answer: has anyone ever bagged all 
the Munros by bivvying the night on 
each summit (thus “bagging” them 
literally as well as metaphorically)? 
Really what I have in mind here is 
any overnight stay on top of a Munro: 
it could equally well be in a tent ora 
bivvy bag, the essential element 
being a sleeping bag. In reality, the 
really vital element wouldn’t even be 
the sleeping bag, just the overnight 
stay — but only a real hard core 
of lunatics would plan such a trip 
without at least a sleeping bag. 
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The bivvy/camp would not have 
to be on the very summit itself — 
often a pretty barmy (as opposed to 
balmy — Ed.) place to spend the 
night. Some lower limit could be set, 
such as 30m/100ft below the summit 
or, if the drop were less than 60m — 
as with Am Basteir and Sgurr 
Mhic Choinnich (55m and 56m 
respectively) — no more than 
halfway down to the highest point 
of reascent. There might also be 
interesting questions as to what 
length of time and time of night 
qualified as an overnight stay. 


Yours, 
Charles Swan 
Londalbion 


Ed. — Well I’ve bagged two Munros 
this way I think: Ben Nevis and Carn 
a’Gheoidh. Incidentally, we’ve only 
been obsessed with numbers since 
p13, TACI8, 4-5/94. 
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Dear TAC, 


Am I alone in feeling annoyed by 
Chris Smith MP’s frothing about the 
“wonderful experience” of travelling 
on the London—Fort William sleeper 
service? He goes on and on about 
being able to leave work on Friday, 
spend two full days walking in the 
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wilderness, and return to work on 
Monday morning refreshed. As he 
says, “how many would leap at the 
chance if they could?” 

A lot of his constituents, for a start, 
I'll bet. As well as quite a lot of us 
who can’t afford £60 Apex (£74 
standard) return; £25 each way for a 
sleeper berth; plus InterCity meals 
and drinks. 

Yet he has the cheek to write that 
the service is “a lifeline for the 
Highland community”. It’s nothing 
of the kind, mate; it’s a subsidised 
service for residents of Southern 
England with the kind of disposable 
income that allows them to spend 
money like this. Nobody heard 
anything from Chris Smith about 
the overcrowded Sprinters that have 
no room for bikes, and piss-poor 
catering facilities, that the rest of us 
have to use when we can afford it. 

Doesn’t this “representative of 
the people” appreciate that he’s 
spending a fortnight’s dole money on 
arail trip? And that some of us would 
“leap at the chance” of having work 
to leave on a Friday, and return to on 
a Monday, no matter how we’d spent 
the weekend? 

Still and all, I suppose the consola- 
tion prize will be that if he gets to be 
a minister in some future government, 
he won’t be cluttering up the train 
any more. He’ll have an official 
motor, and a chauffeur. 


Yours, 
Mick Furey 
Rotherhalbion 


Various readers have recently 
suggested possible changes to TAC. 
More frequent publication, upping 
the price above SOp, taking adverts 
etc. The present standpoint of the 
Editors is that there's no point trying 
to bring in more money since costs 
are already covered by mag and 
T-shirt sales, whilst publishing every 
two months seems hard enough as it 
is! The main reason to bring in more 
money would be to allow contribu- 
tors to be paid (at present, only the 
cartoonists make anything from TAC, 
and then only a token amount). But 
we like to think of ourselves as 
reader-driven (to use the jargon), so 
would be interested to hear any 
feedback (or feedforward). Please do 
write in; it’s your magazine. 


Six short films about killing 


A the time of going to press, three episodes of the BBC 
series The Gamekeeper have been broadcast. The basic 
storyline will be familiar to most TAC readers: cameras follow 
Charlie Pirie, head keeper with Atholl Estates, as he goes about 
his supposedly hard-but-blissful existence. He strides the hills 
(usually in a Land Rover); eagles fly; the sun mostly shines; 
mists occasionally swirl; Beinn a’Ghlo forms a big-time 
backdrop. The supporting cast consists of a couple of young 
YTS trainees (Alastair and Paul), Charlie’s more-or-less permanently housewifing wife Sandra, occasional glimpses of estate 
factor Andrew Gordon and the grand old Duke himself, and various bits of wildlife — some of it living, most of it dead. 

All this should be of more than passing interest to TACers, since Atholl Estates has featured often in these pages over the 
years by dint of various moneygrabbing schemes such as charging visiting walkers a fiver to drive up the bottom bit of Glen 
Tilt (shamelessly shown here in episode two). This in a world where the Tilt beat of the Estate, at 20000 acres, forms less than 
15% of the total concern, and a world where visitors pay £1000 a day to shoot grouse. 

The series is clearly intended for the easily-wowed network audience. The-usual Celtic misty-tosh music swirls and fiddles 
incessantly. (Credited to “The Iron Horse”, but surely Moira Kerr must be in there somewhere?) Charlie frequently chips in 
with such as “City dwellers havenae got it” — too right they haven’t: Atholl is one of the wealthiest estates in the land, and 
what they have over and above most city dwellers is loads and loads of dosh. 

The scenery, as would be expected, looks brilliant: you want to be there. Production values are high too. Take the moment 
when Charlie finally does away with the verminous fox in episode one: whatever one thinks about the killing, the director’s 
Nic Roeg-like camera cutting does add a genuine sense of suspense. 

There are moments of absurd comedy: the Duke’s doddering, large-bellied private army briefly appears, making your 
average Morrisman look as mean as Judge Dredd. One of the YTSers describes his previous supermarket post as “the most 
boringest job I’ve ever had’. Charlie describes stalking as “like a game of snooker”. A stalker has a gralloched stag’s innards 
ritually smeared over her face like some kind of grotesque stagepaint. And sad absurdity too: a shepherd seriously opines that 
sheep are “economically very important ... to keep the community together”. Eh? What was that about the Clearances? 

The programmes are, on the face of it, gently sympathetic towards Pirie. This is fair enough. Although clearly an old- 
fashioned disciplinarian of the Jim McLean / Brian Clough school (witness his “no fun” stance toward the £30 per week 
trainees), he obviously knows his stuff and does what he does well. Any really probing ethical questions shouldn’t fall at his 
door, rather at that of his genuinely landed bosses and the succession of disturbing and pathetic paying guests. These are an 
education in themselves — take for instance the middleaged Northern Irish lads over for the 12th August and the annual 
grouse massacre. Paying a grand for a grand day out, they straggle across the heather moors like at the end of Dad’s Army, 
blasting the genitals off anything that dares to flutter. They then repair to the local hostelry to congratulate themselves on 
being such pinnacles of evolution and civilisation. Smug barbarians, the lot of them. Is the satisfaction they get out of their 
shooting at all the same as that we get from our own version of a good day on the hill? This reviewer for one took to wondering 
how they spend the 12th day of the month previous to August... 

The twenty-strong group of Europeans over for the stalking are even less endearing. Led by a remarkably cold-eyed 
Belgian who speaks of “being born a hunter”, they include a first-time stag-shooter who shoves a clump of heather in the 
dying beast’s mouth “to show respect for what has happened”. Yeah? To cover for the perfectly normal sense of unease more 
likely, as is so often the case with grim little rituals such as this. 

Arguments against commercial shooting are brusquely dismissed. Charlie suggests it’s no more barbaric than “hooligans 
throwing cans and pennies at bobbies at football matches” — thus revealing naivety, low-level snobbery and a certain lack 
of logic. (So the one-in-umpteen-thousand “penny-throwers” is okay then?) Thus far, that other brand of hooligans — 
hillwalkers — have scarcely featured, apart from seven admittedly stupid (if only for their own safety’s sake) line-of-sighters 
during the stag shoot — including one who performes a bizarre Olga Korbut-style somersault off a peat hag. Charlie’s 
understated reaction might, you feel, have been somewhat richer had the camera not been there. 

Quite whether the series is really substantial enough, the characters riveting enough, to stretch to six episodes is unclear. 
Charlie Pirie is no Fred Dibnah, no salt of the earth. Sure, all six episodes will be eminently watchable, will make good TV. But 
the series will only really work if the more subtle questions receive a genuine airing. The other worldliness, the kid-on 
remoteness needs to be cut through: okay, so delivery firms are iffy about coming up five miles of estate road to Forest Lodge; 
this doesn’t stop it still only being an hour or so’s drive from the Dundee housing schemes of Whitfield and Mid Craigie, the 
real “real world”. And the absurdity of moaning about low grouse numbers when the only reason for wanting higher numbers 
is to reduce them with grapeshot. Shooting an overpopulous, tree-munching deer might be one thing; popping at a harmless, 
heather-hiding grouse is another. 

The mega-rich Duke of Atholl and his confidantes are ultimately playing a game, packaging their wealth in such a way as 
to dissuade the world at large from objecting to their well maintained and not-so-little niche. The likes of Charlie Pirie — 
presumably far from wealthy himself — are, it could be argued, willing victims in this charade. Pirie could clearly go a long 
way toward running his beat himself without the haughty patronage. Indeed, the Estate could be run in various ways other 
than as a commercial shooting concern — the John Muir Trust, for one, have shown this elsewhere. And if one more 
programme promotes the line about shooters boosting the local economy... The bulk of what they pay goes straight into the 
Duke’s coffers, whilst your average Shearings coachload of tourists surely puts a sight more money into the general swirl of 
incoming cash. 
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